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| The World’s Food—Conditions and Prospects 

Many millions of people are hungry and the population of the world is increasing more rapidly than 

production of food—these are among the many conclusions in a survey of world conditions and pros- 
pects published by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations.* 


The State of Food and Agriculture 1948 is the title 
of a comprehensive report indicating that the hunger of 
people is still a major problem in the world; that soil 
erosion impoverishes many people in many nations; that 
forest resources are being depleted; that the introduc- 
tion of modern farming methods encounters serious diffi- 
culties; that countries with relatively low per capita in- 
come lack funds for investment in productive facilities. 

It is declared that the world is producing less food and 
fiber than before World War II. Only slightly more 
forest products are being produced than before the War. 

The survey states that the nations of the world are 
not carrying on programs adequate to cope with long-term 
needs. 

Against these conclusions is placed one other—the 
world possesses enough technical knowledge to reverse 
the trend and to bring about a substantial increase in pro- 
duction of food. The central problem is to organize and 
to apply that knowledge where it is needed. 

The comprehensive report deals with the current situa- 
tion in relation to consumption, production, trend of 
prices, and international trade. Looking ahead, as far as 
available information will permit, through the next three 
years, it is found that the general outlook is for restora- 
tion by 1950 or shortly thereafter of something like pre- 
war food consumption in most of Europe and the Far 
East, provided no markedly unfavorable weather is ex- 
perienced. Prospects are similar for fibers and forest 
products. It is stated that food consumption will prob- 
ably continue high in North America and Oceania. 


Five Factors Stand Out in Present Situation 


The survey singles out five principal factors which are 
outstanding in the current situation: 

1. The extent of war damage in Europe and Asia was 
underestimated. Not only did agricultural production de- 
cline, but the dislocation of manufacturing left Europe and 
Japan with little to export, and also left farmers in Asia 
and other areas with few opportunities to purchase goods 
from city customers needing the food. 

2. The inflationary situation resulting from an inade- 
quate supply of consumption goods to meet purchasing 


* The report is available at $2.00 per copy; copies are on sale 
at F. A. O. sales agencies. 


power has spread around the world. The inflation is now 
seen to be more persistent and protracted than was antici- 
pated, and early attempts in some countries to control it 
are breaking down. 

3. A geographic shift of wealth arising out of the war 
has created special difficulties in arranging payments for 
international commerce. While Europe, Asia, and in some 
respects Africa suffered setbacks in World War II, coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, notably the United 
States, have increased their output and their equipment 
for production. When Europe and Asia once again have 
products to offer, the Western Hemisphere must be will- 
ing to import on a large enough scale to adjust the balance 
of payments, or this problem, like the food problem, may 
be more persistent than temporary. 

4. An increasing degree of political independence, espe- 
cially in many low-income countries of the Far East, has 
brought new authorities into power, and these, naturally 
enough, express impatience with existing living standards 
and look around for means of improving them. This 
situation has resulted in demands for larger quantities of 
food, which the Far East has been unable to meet. 

5. Governments and peoples are showing a new attitude 
toward food. During the war many governments assumed 
special responsibility for their peoples’ food supplies, 
and in a number of countries this policy has continued. 
The public became conscious of food and nutrition during 
the war, realizing for the first time that enough food of 
the right kinds could effect a major improvement in 
health and that food production and distribution should 
be organized to this end. One expression of this new 
attitude toward food and agriculture was the establish- 
ment of F. A. O. 


Regional Characteristics 


The reconstruction and development problem varies 
from region to region and from country to country: 


The Far and Near East 

Most of the countries in the Far and Near East have 
low per capita incomes. They need to organize large 
increases in production in agriculture and in industries. 
The emphasis in agriculture should be on increasing out- 
put per acre. Financial assistance and trained personnel 
are essential in these areas. 
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Africa and Latin America 


Most of these countries in Africa and Latin America 
also have low per capita incomes. The population, al- 
though growing, is smaller in relation to known resources 
than in Asia and the Near East. The main problem is to 
organize and expand food and other agricultural produc- 
tion. There is also a shortage of technicians and a need 
for large-scale investment. 


Europe 


Europe is called a relatively high-income area and 
densely populated. The central problem is to restore in- 
ternational trade so that Europe can produce and exchange 
industrial and other products for foodstuffs and raw 
materials produced overseas. If Europe's foreign trade 
cannot be extended, she must concentrate on programs of 
agricultural self-sufficiency. 


United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 


The four main exporting countries are the United 
States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Although 
technically among the most advanced in the world, they 
can still expand production under favorable circumstances. 
But there is evidence of a tendency to hold back plans 
for expansion until there is assurance that export markets 
can be found for surplus products. The question before 
these governments is not whether the need will be there. 
It is, rather, can those who need the food pay for it? 


Job of Economic Engineering 


Referring to goals set up by F. A. O. in 1946 in its 
World Food Survey, in which it was indicated that to 
reach a satisfactory level in some of the worst-fed coun- 
tries, within, say, 25 years, food production would have to 
be expanded by 100 per cent, the survey suggests that the 
world’s governments must undertake a job of “economic 
engineering” if the goals in nutrition are to be attained. 

Principally two methods must be used. One is to 
bring about better distribution of supplies of food, fibers, 
and forestry products among the various income groups 
in each country. The other is to raise the real output and 
income of the whole country and, in so far as extra sup- 
plies must be imported, to find means for making sure 
that the importing country can export other goods to pay 
for the food needed. 

The first method is chiefly applicable in the high-income 
countries, notably the United States, Canada. Oceania, 
the countries of northwest Europe, and Argentina. In 
these countries supplies are sufficient, given distribution 
according to need, to provide everyone with a necessary 
minimum. [ut in countries where almost all groups have 
low incomes, the overwhelming problem is to raise the 
real productivity and income of the entire community. 
This is essentially the situation in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Distribution of available food to obtain the greatest 
benefit implies adoption of a wide variety of special 
measures. They include feeding programs for children, 
child-bearing women, and special classes of workers ; regu- 
lation of food processing and preserving; instruction in 
the home as to better ways of preparing food; subsidies 
for selected foodstuffs; popularization of new foods; 
and wide dissemination of knowledge concerning nutri- 
tion by propaganda and education. Indirect aids may 
come from social security programs, including family 
allowances and unemployment insurance. 

Raising the level of real income in low-income coun- 
tries calls for vigorous but balanced development of agri- 


culture and industry. Industry must be expanded to pro- 
vide the consumer goods and the means of production 
which farmers need, to provide productive work, and to 
provide a wide range of products for export. Agriculture 
must be expanded to provide food for the growing indus- 
trial population and to raise the productivity and _pros- 
perity of the farm people. Both agriculture and industry 
must have improved general economic conditions, such as 
better communications and better education and health 
services if they are to make rapid progress. 

Detailed discussion of these and other problems is con- 
tained in the survey. It is arranged so as to pose general 
problems and then to suggest particular problems region 
by region, all with the aim of defining the central issues 
clearly enough to enable governments to consult together 
and to decide what practical steps should be taken next. 


The National Conference on Family Life 


Highlights of the National Conference on, Family Life 
presents the report of the Conference held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 5-8. It was sponsored by 125 national 
organizations, professional and lay, religious and secular, 
government and voluntary, and it enjoyed the hospitality 
of the White House. The American Home Economics 
Association had proposed the holding of such a gathering 
in 1944. The National Planning Association and the 
125 sponsoring national organizations aided in the prep- 
arations for the conference. The Woman’s Foundation 
provided the main financial support. 


Education, religion, business, industry, labor, youth, 
social work and plain homemaking were all represented 
among the thousand delegates. They came from 44 states 
and from Hawaii. Twenty-eight foreign countries sent 
participant-guests. 

The purpose of the conference was “to discover spe- 
cific means by which the American family may be strength- 
ened for the benefit of its individual members and society.” 
The conference “examined the modern postwar family, 
attempted to analyze the problems confronting it as a 
unit, and sought to present solutions to these problems.” 

Tt was concerned with such matters as: 

“1. The importance of successful family living in the 
practice of democracy. 

2. The environment and daily activities (housing, 
nutrition, child care, etc.) and the stability of families. 

“3. Defining desirable objectives toward which the 
family may move in attempting to improve its individual 
and group living. 

“4. Surveying and planning kinds of community re- 
sources that strengthen families, and suggesting ways of 
coordinating and making use of them. 

“5. The use of the resources of education for the de- 
velopment of satisfactory family life for persons of all 

es. 

“6, The training of professional workers in the fields of 
marriage and family life education, research, counseling 
and related services.” 


In the five plenary sessions the conference considered : 
Trends in Social and Economic Patterns, The Dynamics 
of Interaction, Forces of Disintegration in Family Life, 
Utilizing the Strengths of Family Life, and Our Role in 
Strengthening Family Life. President Truman appealed 
in his address for a greater concern for the well-being of 


! Prepared by Ernest F. Osborn, program coordinator. New 
York 16, The Conference (10 E. 40th St.), 1948. 15 cents. 
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families, and especially for adequate housing. 

The need for community programs for the good of fami- 
lies was recognized. It was urged that there should be 
provision for part-time work for mothers who are com- 
pelled to earn, that there should be more opportunity for 
cultural life and personal growth for mothers. There was 
an appeal that fathers be drawn into closer relationship 
with their families. It was held that “parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, school staffs, church leaders and those in similarly 
strategic positions can do much to rehabilitate the father 
as an actively functioning family member.” 


Children were seen as needing through school, church, 
and other agencies, such experiences with others of their 
own age and with those older and younger as would give 
them adequate social fellowship. This was held to be 
particularly urgent in view of the fact that most children 
now live in small families. 

There was a demand that young people have oppor- 
tunity to share in wholesome community activities. De- 
linquency is aggravated by lack of socially significant roles 
for youth in home, church and community. Youth also 
lacks facilities and services providing wholesome sur- 
roundings for the interests of courtship and setting up of 
new homes. 


For those who are aging a fuller life was asked for, 
in terms of suitable work and community activities, and 
housing convenient for their needs. 


Specific Programs and Activities Indicated 


1. Subsidies to Families: Values and disadvantages of 
subsidizing marriages of young people were keenly de- 


bated. 


2. Counseling and Guidance: Schools, churches, indus- 
trial interests and youth-serving organizations, it was 
urged, should give much attention to the need of counsel- 
ing in family relationships. 

3. Education: The need of preparation of youth for 
marriage and family life was presented. At all ages, 
it was insisted, there is need to develop the kind of under- 
standing of self and others that will contribute to strength 
and satisfaction in family living. It was also pointed out 
that greater use should be made of parents in the plan- 
ning of courses on marriage and home life. In education 
for marriage, it was held that a broad approach, includ- 
ing social and psychological factors, and not merely bio- 
logical ones, is indicated. 


4. Health and Medical Care: The need for more ade- 
quate education of family members in the basic facts of 
biology, nutrition and accident prevention was recognized. 
“.. . Programs of preparation for marriage should be 
broadly based on the cooperative efforts of home, school, 
church and the medical profession.” Families of every 
group, race or economic condition should have adequate 
food, housing and medical care. 

5. Recreation: The need for more family-centered 
recreation in the face of the present tendency for recrea- 
tional interests to draw members away from their fami- 
lies was discussed. Youth-serving organizations should 
consciously help young people in their family living. 

6. Housing: Present housing developments are “sad- 
dling hundreds of thousands of families with quarters 
largely inadequate for healthy family development. Ex- 
cessive costs, constricted quarters, flimsy construction, 
poor arrangements were all mentioned as current develop- 
ments which should be strongly resisted.” 
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7. Legal Provision: The committee representing the 
American Bar Association recommended: 


“a. That the President of the United States be asked 
to appoint a commission to re-examine the laws regu- 
lating marriage and divorce and legal procedures in 
divorce cases. 

“b. That the conference urge establishment of family 
and juvenile courts presided over by specialist judges 
and having adequate quarters, staffs and budgets. 

“c. That the conference urge immediate extension 
of legal aid offices and low cost legal services.” 


8. Training for Leadership: Local agencies, schools, 
churches and other family-serving groups should give 
more attention to training leaders for family needs. Gov- 
ernment has a part to play through its information-gather- 
ing agencies, its social security and health services and 
its fostering of economic conditions favorable to family 
well-being. One group thought that a “federal department 
of family life would be desirable.” 


9. Publicity and Public Relations: It was urged that 
family interests be constantly kept in the forefront of 
public attention through radio, television, newspapers and 
magazines. 

10. Need for Research: Individuals, organizations, and 
communities were urged to encourage “the basic research 
which is necessary to increase our knowledge, equipment 
and skills for dealing with problems of family living in 
modern, complex society.” 

11. Community-Wide Coordination: Community or- 
ganizations concerned with family life should achieve a 
coordinated approach to family well-being. Toward this 
end the establishment of community family life councils 
was proposed. 


Follow-up 


The meaning of such a conference is mainly in the fol- 
low-up. Many of the organizations sponsoring this con- 
ference have already held their own conferences to 
examine what part they have in carrying into their pro- 
grams and into national life their responsibility for 
strengthening the American home. 

In the field of the Christian churches, apart from the 
Roman Catholic, the Intercouncil Committee on Christian 
Family Life, representing the family life interests of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the International Council 
of Religious Education and the United Council of Church 
Women, and denominations and local councils of churches 
constituent to these national councils, called a conference 
of church leaders in family life which met in Cincinnati, 
November 29-30, immediately before the biennial meeting 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 

This conference, to which there has been a warm re- 
sponse from all parts of the country, was both a follow- 
up of the National Conference on Family Life and a con- 
tinuance of previous conferences of church leaders hekl 
on the same basis. It recognized the fact that the highest 
welfare of families, individual and social, secular and 
spiritual, is a perennial interest of the churches. 


American Lutheran Social Statements 


Several pamphlets on social statements of the American 
Lutheran Church have been issued recently by its Board 
of Christian Social Action. Christian Social Living is a 


157 FE. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Single copies of each 
free of charge: quantity rates. 
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compilation of statements formulated by the Commission 
on Social Relations, American Lutheran Conference, 1938- 
1948. They are, it is noted, “the work of different mem- 
bers of the Commission at different stages in its history. 
The unifying theme is the effort to focus the light of 
Christian truth upon practical issues in the modern social 
order.” The topics treated include “The Christian in His 
Family Living,” “The Christian at His Work,” “The 
Christian with His Fellow Men,” “The Christian and 
His Government,” “The Church and Social Vices.” 
These are presented as guidance to the individual Chris- 
tian and as a basis for discussion of “the proper respon- 
sibilities of the Christian in modern society.” It should 
be noted that they are not official pronouncements of the 
Board of Christian Social Action. 

The Church’s Social Ministry; Its Principles and Prob- 
lems was part I of a report of the Committee on Lutheran 
Social Action of the Ohio District, American Lutheran 
Church, in 1945. It was presented as a basis for discus- 
sion, not for formal adoption by the Convention. The 
report is divided into four parts: “The Basic Principles 
of Christian Social Ethics”; “The Methods of Christian 
Social Therapy”; “The Church’s Principles on Specific 
Contemporary Issues”; “Implementing the Social Pro- 
gram of the Church.” This report has been reissued as 
“a study resource for discussion leaders and others help- 
ing to promote the Christian Citizenship emphasis in the 
American Lutheran Church in 1948.” 

Civic Service Opportunities is “a list suggesting ways 
in which Christian citizens may serve Christ in commu- 
nity.” It was prepared “by the Board of Christian Social 
Action, American Lutheran Church, 1948, in the hope 
that with such an illustrative list before them congrega- 
tions and individuals of our Church will review their own 
civic service contributions and will undertake to provide 
in their own communities such constructive civic services 
as they can render within the limits of their membership 
and capacities.” Types of service suggested include rec- 
ommendations for rural communities, small towns, and 
cities. The topics covered are patriotism, welfare, com- 
munity relations, and special activities. 


The Economics of State Liquor Monopolies 


Since the repeal of prohibition sixteen states have estab- 
lished state monopolies to handle the distribution of 
liquor. Benson Y. Landis analyzes the data concerning 
these systems for the years 1937-1946 in the September 
issue of Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol (Labo- 
ratory of Applied Physiology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.). The data studied include the gross sales 
and contributions to state revenues from the monopolies, 
state revenues from alcoholic beverages in all states, taxes 
from alcoholic beverages in monopoly states, total public 
revenues from alcoholic beverages, and federal tax rates 
on them. Dr. Landis notes that although these monopo- 
lies may be “effectively used, considerably misused, or 
ignored by the people,” there is “little evidence to indicate 
that the people are even discussing these institutions.” 
He summarizes the data as follows: 

“I. Sixteen state alcoholic beverage monopolies have 
been operated so as to yield large net incomes, used as 
contributions for the support of state and local govern- 
ments, 

“2. Per capita consumption of absolute alcohol has 
been generally upward in both monopoly and license 


states in recent years, with somewhat smaller increases in 
the monopoly than in the license states. 


“3. The rate of consumption of absolute alcohol, per 
capita of the drinking population, is influenced more 
many social factors than by the system of legal control, 


“4. The operating results represent experience in one 
method of liquor control. This experience now deserves 
wide discussion in consideration of public policies.” 


Resources Board Advocates Decentralization 
of Industry 


The National Security Resources Board advocates de- 
centralization of the industry of the United States. It 
states that a certain degree of decentralization has already 
taken place, and urges that the trend be rapidly acceler- 
ated. The advice is contained in a booklet, National Se- 
curity Factors in, Industrial Location, available from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at 15 cents a copy (postage stamps 
not accepted). The well-illustrated pamphlet contains as 
its frontispiece a picture of the Japanese City of Naga- 
saki, after the bombing, used by courtesy of the U. S. 
Air Force. 


Arthur M. Hill, chairman of the Board, states that the 
ideas presented in the booklet are “neither arbitrary nor 
hysterical.” “Every effort has been made to give you 
something realistic to think about and act upon.” 

Decentralization is advocated because of the nature of 
modern warfare. “There is no known military defense 
against the atom bomb itself except space. . . . Thus it 
can be seen how location of industry assumes major pro- 
portions strategically.” 

The Board reveals that underground location of fac- 
tories was considered but rejected, except for relatively 
few facilities as the armed services must direct. 

‘‘\dequate dispersion is the most practical solution. 

” 


The National Security Resources Board quotes a study 
made by the National Industrial Conference Board, as 
follows: 


“‘There is a trend toward locating manufacturing 
plants in the smaller cities and towns. Cities and towns 
with 10,000 to 100,000 population are reported to be the 
most popular places for plants established from 1940- 

The Board recognizes that as industry decentralizes, 
population follows. But the Board’s publication is silent 
with respect to the educational, social and religious in- 
stitutions that may be needed by people. 

Who pays for decentralization? The Board says that 
“the job of dispersion is one that industry must assume, 
for both its own protection and that of the national secu- 
rity.” The Board refers to “the principles of free enter- 
prise” and says that “the government can neither dictate 
nor finance” the great changes in the industrial pattern 
recommended. 


CORRECTION—On page 1, column 2, of INForw.\- 
TION SERVICE of November 27 appeared the line, “Some 
gave rational explanations, others experimental.” It was 
so printed because of a printer’s error. The correct sen- 
tence is “Some gave rational explanations, others experi- 
ential.” 
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